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The 

I 

Ugly 

I 

Man 

I 

• Joanne  Parrott 

jyjIDGE  SAT  in  the  shade  of  the  front  steps  absently  scratch- 
ing the  mosquito  bites  on  her  thin  legs  and  watched  some 
boys  play  ball  in  the  street,  while  Phoebe  crouched  with  a 
hunk  of  orange  brick  numbering  squares  for  a game  of  hop- 
scotch. 

Midge  tasted  the  beads  of  perspiration  that  gathered  on 
her  upper  lip  like  a moustache  when  she  saw  him  coming 
down  the  street.  He  walked  quickly,  with  his  head  pulled 
down  into  his  shoulders  and  he  wore  a suit,  shiny  and  black 
with  wear,  and  carried  a suitcase  that  was  scuffed  and 
worn  down  to  gray  cardboard  on  the  corners,  and  a big 
square  package  wrapped  with  brown  grocery  paper. 

“Lookout,  don’t  step  on  my  hopscotch,  mister,”  Phoebe 


said  crankily,  staring.  But  he  did  not  hear  her  and  turned  and 
hurried  up  the  steps  past  Midge.  Phoebe  forgot  her  game 
and  took  three  jumps  up  to  Midge.  “Didja  see  him?”  she 
whispered.  “He’s  awful!  What  d’you  suppose  he  went  in 
your  Ma’s  place  for?” 

“Maybe  he  wants  the  basement  room.  Ma  put  an  ad  in 
the  paper.” 

“Geez,  if  I was  your  Ma  I wouldn’t  give  him  no  room.” 

“Well,  you  ain’t  my  Ma.” 

Ma  stood  at  the  door  talking  to  the  man,  and  doing  most 
of  the  talking.  Her  big  diamond  earrings  swung  almost  to 
her  shoulders.  The  man  dug  into  his  pocket  and  gave  her 
some  money  and  hurried  down  the  steps.  Midge  stared  on 
and  on  at  him  because  she  had  never  seen  anyone  like  him 
in  her  life. 

She  noticed  the  scar  first  of  all;  it  went  from  the  side  of  his 
fleshy  nose  below  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  It  was  as  wide  as 
a shoestring,  and  there  were  little  cross-lines,  and  the  whole 
thing,  Midge  decided,  looked  like  the  skeleton  of  a fish.  But 
even  without  it  he  was  ugly. 

She  watched  him  shuffle  down  the  front  steps  to  the  base- 
ment apartment.  Phoebe  stopped  her  game  and  was  making 
faces  behind  his  back.  Midge  had  never  liked  Phoebe. 

Ma  saw  her  standing  there.  “Ain’t  he  an  ugly  one, 
though!” 

“Why’d  you  give  him  the  basement,  then?” 

“So  why  not?  So  long  as  he  pays  the  rent  . . . Scram, 
now,  and  don’t  get  in  my  way.  I might  want  you  to  go  to 
the  store  later  for  ice  cream.” 

“Oh  ...  is  Uncle  Barney  coming?” 

“Maybe  yes,  maybe  no.  You  can’t  tell  about  him.  But 
you  just  do  what  he  tells  you  and  keep  out  of  his  way.” 

Midge  took  her  glass  of  milk  and  a boiled  hotdog  and  went 
out  on  the  front  steps  to  eat  her  dinner.  She  felt  the  familiar 
apprehension  tingle  through  her  body  when  he  drove  up 
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in  his  green  battered  Ford  and  waddled  up  the  steps  toward 
her.  “How’s  my  Peaches?  Got  a hug  for  your  old  Uncle 
Barney?”  His  hair  was  the  color  of  a pumpkin  and  he  smelled 
from  tobacco  and  sweat  and  a peculiar  odor  that  she  remem- 
bered. 

“No  hug?  Well,  it’s  too  hot  for  huggin’  anyhow.  Where’s 
your  Ma?”  He  went  past  her  and  she  sagged  against  the 
steps,  trying  to  forget  his  smell.  She  suddenly  felt  sick  and 
could  not  finish  her  dinner. 

Her  short  brown  hair  was  damp  against  her  face.  She 
yearned  for  long  hair,  curled  and  shiny,  but  Ma  wouldn’t  let 
it  grow  because  it  was  too  much  trouble  and  every  few 
weeks  she’d  bring  out  a razor  and  butcher  the  promising  ends. 

A door  slammed  and  the  new  tenant  shuffled  hurriedly  by 
with  his  head  lowered  and  his  fingers  hiding  the  scar.  Down 
the  street  Phoebe  was  playing  with  some  kids.  They  stared 
as  the  man  came  toward  them,  swarming  together  in  a tight 
little  knot  like  ants  on  a crumb  of  bread.  “I  hate  them,” 
Midge  thought. 

She  sat  on  the  steps  until  nine  o’clock  when  Ma  hollered 
to  come  in  to  bed.  Midge  blinked  against  the  yellow  light 
and  bugs  were  dancing  around  the  bulb  beating  it  with 
their  wings.  Ma  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  Uncle  Barney 
and  her  earrings  glittered  with  orange  lights.  The  room  was 
heavy  with  heat  and  smoke  and  Uncle  Barney’s  portable  was 
playing  fast  music.  There  were  half  empty  glasses  on  the 
floor. 

“You  know  better  than  to  sit  out  there  so  Late,”  Ma 
said.  “Don’t  she  now,  Barney.” 

“You  should  mind  your  Ma,  Peaches,”  he  said  thickly 
in  her  direction. 

“You  didn’t  say  anything”  said  Midge. 

“What’m  I supposed  to  do,  tell  you  when  to  wipe  your 
nose?  D’you  know  what’ll  happen  if  you  stay  out  late?” 

She  shook  her  head. 
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“The  Phantom’ll  getcha,  tha’s  what’ll.  Won’t  he,  Barney?” 
He  sucked  at  his  glass.  “That’s  right,  Peaches.” 

“What’s  a Phantom?”  Midge  asked. 

“Well  . . . There’s  one  around  here,  that’s  all,  s’you  better 
be  good.  He  sneaks  around  in  the  dark  and  catches  girls 
and — Barney,  don’t  drink  all  that!” 

“What  does  he  look  like?” 

But  the  woman  lay  back,  breathing  loudly.  “Get  going. 
Scram.  Get  to  bed  and  take  your  dolly.” 

“G’night,  Peaches,”  Barney  puffed. 

***** 

When  she  awoke  she  found  a note,  written  on  a scrap  of 
grocery  paper,  on  the  table.  “Gone  shopping  with  Uncle 
Barney,”  it  said.  “Milk  and  banana  in  icebox.  Bread  on  table.” 
Midge  ate  her  breakfast  while  Esmerelda  sat  on  a chair 
watching  her. 

“Your  dress  is  dirty,  Esmerelda,”  Midge  said.  “I  think 
I’ll  wash  today.  Then  we’ll  go  up  on  the  roof  and  sun  our- 
selves while  your  dress  dries.  Won’t  that  be  nice?” 

Midge  was  carefully  draping  the  dripping  clothes  on  the 
wire  when  she  was  startled  by  a shadow  behind  the  big  brick 
chimney.  It  was  the  man  who  had  moved  in  yesterday.  He 
sat  on  a fruit  crate  with  a white  pad  on  his  knees,  painting. 
It  was  a picture  of  the  apartments  across  the  street;  Phoebe’s 
Ma  was  hanging  out  clothes  on  the  roof,  and  there  she  was  in 
the  painting,  too!  Midge  thought  it  strange  that  he  was 
painting  rooftops  and  hanging  wash,  and  she  wondered  why 
he  did  not  paint  beautiful  things  like  birds  and  flowers  as 
they  sometimes  did  at  school. 

After  a few  moments  he  bent  over  for  a stained  rag  lying 
near  his  foot  and  saw  her.  His  forehead  pleated  in  a frown 
and  he  unconsciously  covered  the  scar  with  his  fingers. 
“Oh,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  know  you  were  here.” 

“I  came  up  to  hang  up  Esmerelda’s  dress.” 
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“Oh,”  he  said  again.  He  wiped  his  brush  cn  the  rag. 
She  came  a step  closer. 

“I  think  it’s  nice  to  paint  pictures.” 

“Yes,”  he  said. 

“Is  that  all  you  ever  do.  paint  pictures?” 

“No.  This  is  my  hobby.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“It’s  something  you  do  for  fun.”  He  turned  again  to  his 
canvas.  “Do  you  have  a hobby?”  he  asked,  for  something  to 
say. 

“Not  really,  I guess.  But  I like  to  pretend.” 

“Pretend  what?” 

“Things.”  She  began  to  like  the  ugly  man.  He  did  not 
tell  her  to  go  away  or  to  keep  quiet.  “I  close  my  eyes  and 
pretend  that  I’m  a princess  in  a castle  and  Esmerelda’s  a prin- 
cess, too.” 

“That  sounds  nice,”  he  said.  “And  what  do  princesses  do?” 
“Oh,  they  sit  around  in  pretty  dresses  and  have  people 
to  wait  on  them  and  eat  ice  cream  and  go  to  balls  and  they  can 
have  any  wish  in  the  world.” 

“If  you  could  have  any  wish,”  he  said,  dabbing  at  the  can- 
vas, but  watching  her  sideways,  “what  would  you  wish?” 
Midge  chewed  her  lips  thoughtfully.  “To  have  a pink 
dress  with  lots  of  ruffles,”  she  said  after  a moment.  “All 
princesses  have  pink  dresses.  And  long,  curly  hair.  What 
would  you  wish  for?” 

He  stopped  painting.  His  mouth  turned  down  and  he 
looked  angry.  She  did  not  want  to  make  him  angry. 

“What’s  your  name?”  he  asked  suddenly  as  if  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  bad  humor. 

. . “Midge.”  She  hopped  upon  the  ledge,  relieved.  “What’s 
yours?” 

“Belli,”  he  said. 

“Like  a tummy?”  she  giggled.  “That’s  a funny  name. 
Belly  what?” 
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“Just  Belli,”  he  said  simply,  “I  have  no  other.” 

She  watched  him  in  silence  for  awhile.  He  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  her  presence.  “It’s  getting  too  hot,”  he  said, 
scowling  at  the  sun;  “the  paint  will  run.” 

“Do  you  paint  in  your  room  then?” 

“Yes,  if  the  light’s  good.  But  usually  I sleep.” 

“In  the  daytime?  How  funny!” 

“I  work  at  night.  I’m  a night  watchman.” 

“I  saw  you  go  last  night,”  she  said,  hopping  off  the  ledge. 
“Your  dress  is  dry,  Esmerelda.” 

“That’s  a pretty  dress.” 

“Not  any  more,  but  it  was  pretty  once.  So  was  Esmerelda. 
She  still  is,  but  Phoebe  says  she’s  ugly.” 

“Phoebe’s  wrong,”  Mr.  Belli  murmured.  “What  do  you 
think  is  ugly,  Midge?” 

“You  mean  things?  Oh  . . . garbage  . . . and  stumped 
toes  . . . and  Phoebe  . . . and  the  street  in  the  wintertime 
when  the  cars  make  the  snow  gray  and  mushy  . . . and  I 
can’t  think  of  anything  else.  Can  I come  up  and  see  you 
again?” 

***** 

Phoebe  was  sitting  on  the  curb  chewing  gum.  Her  sharp 
little  chin  worked  in  a steady  motion.  “Heard  about  the 
Phantom?”  she  asked,  snapping  the  gum. 

Midge  was  immediately  interested.  “No.  Is  he  really 
around  here?” 

“That  shows  how  much  you  know!  He  got  a girl  last 
night  only  two  blocks  from  here.  She  goes  to  the  high  school 
and  he  hit  her  on  the  head  with  a hammer.” 

“Is  she  dead?” 

“Almost.  He  dented  her  head  like  an  egg — one  of  the 
boys  told  my  brother.” 

Midge  held  Esmerelda  closer.  “The  girl  3aid  he  looked 
awful,”  Phoebe  gloated.  “D’you  know  what?  I think  it’s 
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that  ugly  man  who  rented  your  Ma‘s  basement  yesterday.  I 
saw  him  go  out  last  night  and  ...” 

“It’s  not!”  Midge  cried. 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“Because — he’s  nice,  and  he  paints  pictures.” 

“Yah,  that’s  not  so  much!” 

Midge  spun  around  and  ran  up  the  steps  just  as  Mr.  Belli 
appeared  at  the  basement  landing  below  her,  locked  the  door 
and  started  down  the  street.  Phoebe  ran  to  a collection  of 
street  children  and  they  stood  on  the  sidewalk  giggling  and 
elbowing  each  other.  Mr.  Belli  tried  to  hurry  past,  his  hand 
over  the  scar,  but  they  would  not  move  and  he  had  to  walk 
around  them.  Then  one  of  the  boys  called,  “Watch  where 
y’going,  scarface!”  and  they  giggled  and  began  chanting, 
“Uglyman,  ugly  man,  where  y’going,  uglyman?”  and  Mr.  Belli 
whirled,  his  face  sweating  and  contorted  and  the  bunch 
scattered  half  in  fear,  half  in  laughter.  Midge  buried  her  face 
in  Esmerelda’s  body  with  humiliation  and  anger. 

Mr.  Belli  was  on  the  roof  early  the  next  morning.  He 
did  not  look  up  as  she  approached  and  she  sat  on  the  ledge 
quietly  and  watched  him  paint.  He  applied  the  brushes 
fiercely.  He  was  not  painting  housetops,  but  Midge  could 
not  understand  the  thick  swirls  of  red  and  orange.  “There!” 
he  cried,  “it’s  finished.  How  do  you  like  it?” 

“What  is  it?” 

He  did  not  answer  immediately.  “Do  you  ever  get 
angry,  Midge,”  he  said  in  a peculiar  tone,  “so  that  you  want 
to  throw  something  or  break  something?  Or  were  you  lonely 
sc  that  you  were  sick  inside?  That’s  what  this  is.” 

She  stared  at  the  canvas.  Yes!  That  was  how  she  felt 
sometimes!  He  must  feel  that  way,  too.  She  looked  at 
him  with  awe,  and  almost  asked  why  he  felt  angry  now, 
but  her  thin  little  face  momentarily  looked  older  than  its 
years. 

Mr.  Belli  sat  on  the  ledge  beside  her.  “Midge,”  he  said, 
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“would  you  let  me  paint  your  picture?  Yours  and  Esmer- 
elda’s?” 

“My  picture!”  She  looked  down  at  her  dirty  shirt  and 
jeans  and  even  Esmerelda’s  dress  looked  shabby.  “That’s  all 
right,”  he  said,  “you’ll  see.” 

She  waited  while  he  went  for  a new  canvas.  He  posed  her 
against  the  brick  chimney  with  Esmerelda  in  her  arms.  An 
hour  passed  and  the  sun  beat  fiercely  on  Mr.  Belli’s  head 
and  his  face  grew  darker  while  the  scar  looked  as  white  as 
paper.  Soon  she  fell  asleep  from  sitting  and  the  heat.  When 
she  awoke  she  was  hungry. 

“You’ve  been  very  good,”  he  declared.  “It  is  enough.  I’ll 
finish  it  later  and  you  may  have  it  when  it’s  through.” 

“To  keep?  Oh,  can  I see  it  now?” 

“Not  yet,”  he  smiled,  “but  after  it’s  finished.” 

Mr.  Belli  did  not  come  on  the  roof  the  next  morning. 
Ma  and  Uncle  Barney  were  talking  low  when  Midge  came 
in;  she  had  seen  him  take  his  arm  from  around  her  shoulder. 

“Uncle  Barney’s  got  to  leave  tonight,”  Uncle  Barney  said. 
“Get  back  to  work  on  the  road.  Gonna  miss  old  Uncle  Bar- 
ney, Peaches?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t  you  talk  that  way  to  Uncle  Barney,”  Ma  said. 
“You’re  gettin’  too  big  for  your  jeans.  I’ll  take  you  in  a 
notch  or  two!” 

“But  he  ain’t—” 

“That’s  all  right,  Peaches,”  he  said,  his  little  eyes  boring 
through  her.  “Take  Emerald  out  and  play.  Here,  now,  here’s 
a nickel  for  an  ice  cream  cone.”  The  coin  lay  greasy-silver 
in  his  palm.  He  closed  his  fingers  and  held  his  hand  toward 
her.  It  was  plump  and  smooth  like  a woman’s,  and  orange- 
freckled,  and  a clump  of  white  hairs  sprouted  from  under  his 
watch.  She  walked  away. 

Phoebe  was  down  the  street  with  her  group.  “Didja  hear?” 
her  sharp  little  chin  quivered  with  anticipation.  “The  cops 
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came  and  took  Him  away  just  a while  ago.”  “Who?”  “The 
uglyraan,  stupid!  Didn’tja  know  the  Phantom  was  living 
right  in  your  basement?  You’re  a dope!” 

“Mr.  Belli!  No!” 

“They  came  and  got  him.  And  I’ll  get  the  reward.” 
“Phoebe — what — ” 

“I  saw  the  hammer!  It  was  right  on  the  table  and  there 
was  blood  on  it.  And  you  know  how  he  goes  out  only  at 
night—” 

“He  works!” 

“That’s  what  he  told  you.  Anyway,  I told  my  Ma  and 
she  called  the  cops  and  they  took  him  away  to  jail.  Maybe 
my  picture’ll  be  in  the  paper!” 

Midge  forgot  to  breathe.  She  felt  hollow  inside  like  a 
chocolate  cupie  doll.  Suddenly  her  arm  whipped  up  and 
Phoebe’s  sharp  chin  dropped  in  surprise  and  pain  as  a red 
mark  appeared.  Midge  fled  up  the  stairs,  through  the  room 
past  Ma  and  Uncle  Barney,  tripping  over  a dirty  glass  and 
shut  herself  in  the  dark  oven  of  her  room.  For  an  hour  she 
hung  between  torpor  and  weary  wakefulness  when  she  heard 
the  muffled  sound  of  the  basement  door.  She  scrambled  out 
of  bed  running  toward  the  hall. 

“Midge!”  Ma’s  voice  tripped  her.  “Where  you  going?” 
“Mr.  Belli’s  back.  Ma.  He  must  be — ” 

“Belli?  Yeah,  they  let  him  go.  Seems  it  was  a false 
alarm,  but  I’ll  give  him  his  notice,  believe  me.  I run  a 
respectable  place  here,  and  I don’t  care,  the  cops  don’t 
know  everything.” 

“Ma,  you  ain’t  sending  him  away!” 

“Lookit,  now,  you  ain’t  telling  me  what  to  do!  Now 
get  to  your  room  till  I tells  you.” 

She  fled  past  Ma  and  Uncle  Barney  into  the  gray -yellow 
daylight.  It  was  hot,  breathless,  and  the  dark  clouds  scuttled 
across  the  sky.  He  was  halfway  up  the  street  and  he  carried 
the  battered  suitcase  and  the  canvasses  wrapped  with  brown 
paper.  “Mr.  Belli — wait,  it’s  me — ” Ma  was  on  the  front 
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steps  now,  straining  over  the  handrail:  “Midge!” 

Mr.  Belli  heard  Midge  calling  him  and  he  waited  for 
her  near  the  comer.  His  face  was  paler  now  and  the  scar 
seemed  to  have  faded. 

“You  ain’t  going,”  she  cried,  “don’t  leave  cis.” 

“I  have  to,”  he  said.  “You  know.”  He  reached  instinct- 
ively to  the  scar  but  she  pulled  his  hand  down  and  held  it 
tight. 

“I  know,  but  take  us  with  you!” 

“I  can’t  do  that,”  he  said.  Her  mother’s  voice  cut  through 
the  heat  and  was  muffled  by  a sudden  roll  of  thunder.  “It’s 
going  to  rain.  Go  home,  Midge.” 

“No,  I can’t.  Not  any  more!”  She  tugged  at  his  sleeve, 
weeping. 

“Do  you  remember  what  we  talked  about?  What  we 
do,  they’re  really  the  same.” 

“Midge,  I’ll  skin  you  alive!”  Ma  screamed. 

“Your  picture,”  he  said,  “I  left  it  for  you  in  the  room.” 
The  clouds  split  and  the  rains  came,  hard  prickles  of  it 
stinging  her  face;  and  it  danced  on  the  streets  in  goose- 
bumps.  It  fell  on  Phoebe’s  hopscotch  and  the  orange  numbers 
faded  and  disappeared  into  the  cracks  and  the  pavement 
turned  brown. 

“Midge,  you  get  back  here!” 

He  was  gone. 

The  next  day  Ma  put  another  ad  in  the  paper  and  Midge 
went  with  her  to  clean  up  the  basement  room.  The  painting 
was  propped  against  a chair.  She  ran  with  it  to  the  window. 

The  chimney  was  not  there,  neither  was  the  roof.  Midge 
stared.  It  was  her  face  but  the  hair  was  long  and  shining, 
and  billowing  out  were  the  wide  ruffled  skirts  of  a pink  dress. 
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The  sirens  wail 
And  we  go  down 
Into  the  shelter 
And  the  bombs  come 
And  the  fires 
While  we  sit  waiting. 

The  children  ask  me 
“Why  is  there  a war?” 

And  I say 

“ Sometimes  there  are  men 
Who  want  to  take  away 
Our  houses  and  our  lands.” 

“But  why  should  they?” 

And  there  is  no  answer 
They  could  understand. 

Death  and  destruction 
Puzzle  them. 

And  their  eyes  look  at  us 
Hurt  and  uncomprehending. 

I think 

‘War  is  in  the  eyes  of  children 
And  if  the  war-makers  saw 
Maybe  they  would  not  make  war.’ 
Maybe. 

But  there  are  no  children 
In  the  council  rooms 
Of  the  war-makers. 

Only  in  the  streets  and  houses 
And  the  graves. 

When  the  raid  is  over 

We  get  up  and  go  home  for  a while. 

@ Nancy  Schmitz 
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Mount 

Parnassus 


Eureka 
Excelsior 
Et  cetera 

• Pat  Rehagen 

|JNTIL  MY  SECOND  YEAR  in  high  school,  the  amount  of 
poetry  I had  read  consisted  of  some  well-known  nursery 
rhymes  enjoyed  during  my  earliest  years.  Later  I proud- 
ly added  “The  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere”  and  “Hiawatha.” 
Probably  I should  be  ashamed  to  admit  such  a scanty  list,  but 
truth  cannot  be  denied.  No  one  had  placed  a book  of  poems 
in  my  hands.  Thus,  when  in  the  spring  of  my  sophomore  year, 
the  voice  behind  the  desk  announced  that  our  major  project 
for  the  quarter  was  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King,  I only 
moaned  and  thought  I would  never  understand  it.  After  all, 
my  previous  contacts  with  poetry  left  me  convinced  that  it  was 
about  as  difficult  as  a primitive  Greek  dialect.  But  the  spring 
poetry  project  was  carried  out  all  the  same;  fortunately  the 
better  part  of  the  work  was  translated  for  us  in  class.  So 
I was  introduced  to  symbolism  and  allegory.  I was  not  duly 
impressed.  Prose  was  more  intriguing,  for  even  I ceded  that 
it  was  enjoyable  to  become  lost  in  the  wonderful  world  of  the 
short  story  and  novel.  Of  course  I read  only  the  poetry  re- 
quired, bits  and  excerpts  from  the  masters. 

It  was  a shock,  therefore,  to  find  myself,  in  the  midst  of 
college,  an  English  major.  Naturally  I avoided  the  poetry 
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courses,  but  even  in  such  classes  as  “Techniques  of  the  Short 
Story”  and  “The  Modem  Novel”  I heard  lines  of  classic  poetry, 
evidently  universally  known,  quoted  even  by  the  students. 
When  asked  if  I had  read  any  works  of  Pope,  Wordisworth, 
Milton,  Coleridge,  Donne,  Hopkins,  Yeats  or  Eliot;  I assumed 
the  far-away  look  of  recalling  and  slowly  shook  my  head. 
They  had  not  been  on  my  reading  list — at  least  long  enough 
to  remember  them.  What,  I wondered,  is  the  key  to  a love 
of  poetry?  Where  does  one  begin  to  find  those  beauties  hidden 
behind  the  simile  and  sonnet?  Exasperated,  I only  hoped  I 
could  but  understand  the  picturesque  language  or  the  plain 
language  with  four  levels  of  meaning.  And  somehow,  I im- 
agined, there  must  be  more  to  it  that  had  reached  my  scanning 
eye.  I delved  into  the  possibilities. 

My  introduction  to  a serious  study  of  poetry  began  with 
the  Romantics.  I wish  I could  tell  a tale  of  marvelous  in- 
spiration, of  how,  in  a flash  the  plain  black  and  white  lines 
before  me  were  transformed  into  gold  and  glimmering  letters 
dripping  with  beauty.  But,  being  humanly  stubborn  I knew 
I didn’t  like  poetry.  I read: 

There  was  a time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 

The  Earth,  and  every  common  sight, 

To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 

The  glory  and  freshness  of  a dream. 

It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore; 

Turn  whersoe’er  I may, 

By  night  or  day, 

The  things  which  I have  seen  now  can  see  no  more. 

I was  tempted  to  think  how  very  long  the  poem  was.  Words- 
worth’s name  suited  him  perfectly.  This,  I was  told,  is  great 
poetry.  It  i!s  classic.  It  has  lasted.  What  he  was  seeing  no 
more,  I had  never  seen.  It  was  close  within  my  reach  if 
I could  turn  the  right  page  or  dust  away  the  cobwebs. 
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After  Wordsworth  came  Coleridge  in  his  Xanadu  with 
his  Abyssinian  maid  and  his  ancient  mariner.  Tempted  though 
I was,  I did  not  try  opium  to  experience  the  full  meaning 
of  his  dreamy  poems.  I was  still  merely  reading.  Then  I 
began  Byron.  Here  was  spicy  life  with  stinging  ■satire.  It 
was  the  “turn  of  the  century”  for  me. 

It  happened  while  I was  reading  “Don  Juan.”  Near  the 
end  of  the  first  canto  I heard  myself  chuckling.  I read  more 
Byron.  I thought,  I must  like  that  poet.  After  all,  I reacted. 
Was  it  only  the  humor  or  satire  of  Byron  that  had  fascinated 
me?  Then,  how  did  I discover  the  beauty  in  Shelley’s  “Ode 
to  the  West  Wind?”  And  how  did  I realize  the  delicate  play 
on  the  senses  in  Keats’  “Ode  on  a Grecian  Urn,”  the  depth 
of  emotion  in  his  “Ode  to  a Nightingale.”  The  love  of  Byron 
had  spread.  I was  no  less  amazed  to  find  myself  reading  whole 
poems  of  which  I only  intended  to  read  a line  or  two  to  see 
what  their  subjects  were.  What  an  interesting  study  to  com- 
pare the  Victorians  with  the  Romantics.  And,  the  most  amaz- 
ing transformation  of  all,  what  was  I doing  discussing  this  poet 
or  that  in  ordinary  conversation.  Panic  gripped  me.  Could 
I be  becoming  an  intellectual?  Worse  yet,  a typical  English 
major  with  four  volumes  at  all  times,  only  minus  the  homed 
rims?  No,  I calmed  myself.  And  a little  streak  of  pride 
replaced  the  panic.  It  had  been  an  accomplishment  and  my 
life  was  more  enriched  for  it.  In  short,  I had  become  more 
tolerant  in  my  outlook,  a fuller  individual. 

Do  I enjoy  the  authors  of  those  well-known  and  often- 
quoted  excerpts?  Do  I read  poetry  for  pleasure  rather  than 
credit?  Do  1 chuckle  interiorally  at  companions  who  scoff  at 
those  “intellectual”  conversations?  I do!  I have  scaled  the 
heights  of  Mount  Parnassus  and  am  eager  to  climb  still  higher. 
Is  there  an  art  in  reading  poetry?  Is  there  a short  cut  to 
Parnassus?  Perhaps  for  some  there  is.  But  for  me  it  all 
began  with  class  assignments.  And  it  was  out  of  this  dull, 
routine  reading  that  was  born  “the  freshness  of  a dream.” 
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The 

Stranger 


Nancy 

Schmitz 


^ bright  warmth  spread  over 
the  rain-drenched  coun- 
tryside carrying  a promise  of 
a fair  day  with  little  wind. 
The  clouds  were  hurrying 
away  to  the  west  after  doing 
their  best  to  storm.  Now 
they  took  their  bounty  to  a- 
nother  place.  The  house  lay 
quiet  in  the  early  morning. 

Soon  the  sun  had  climbed 
to  a better  vantage  point  and 
beat  down  upon  the  waiting 
crops.  A girl  came  out  of 
the  house  and  started  toward 
the  barn.  A thin  trickle  of 
smoke  reluctantly  wavered 
from  the  chimney.  Kitchen 
sounds  drifted  out  to  mingle 
with  the  noises  of  the  hungry 
animals. 


The  farm  wasn’t  a fine  one.  For  anyone  who  didn’t  know 
better  it  might  be  called  slovenly.  The  grass  was  sparse  and 
withered  in  the  yard  and  the  outbuildings  seemed  ready  to 
fall  down.  A poorer  house  than  the  gray,  ramshackle  main 
house  couldn’t  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  valley.  Many 
of  the  people  thought  something  should  be  done  but  nobody 
was  rich  enough,  least  of  all  the  owners. 

It  had  once  been  very  fine.  The  Kincaides  came  of  good 
stock  and  in  the  old  days  it  had  been  one  of  the  finest  farms 
around.  But  bad  times  made  less  of  much  and  with  the  war 
and  everything  it  had  come  down  to  this  state.  The  only 
ones  living  there  now  were  Laurel  and  her  mother.  Her 
father  had  died  of  typhoid  when  the  children  were  small  and 
left  nothing  but  the  farm.  One  by  one  the  children  had  grown 
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up  and  gone  away.  The  only  one  that  had  ever  been  eager 
to  stay  was  young  Jonathan  and  the  war  saw  that  he  didn’t 
come  back.  Now  Laurel  did  her  best  and  her  mother  worked 
them  both  night  and  day,  but  there’s  only  so  much  two  wo- 
men can  do. 

The  outlying  land  had  gone  first  and  the  pastures  followed 
until  now  there  were  only  the  cornfields  and  the  fallow 
land  near  the  house  that  could  not  be  sold  without  it.  Laurel 
and  her  mother  had  many  bitter  nights  after  the  land-selling, 
but  now  there  was  nothing  else  they  could  do.  So  they  lived  on 
from  day  to  day,  neither  wanting  to  leave,  but  each  wishing 
the  other’s  lot  could  be  easier. 

That  was  how  things  stood  when  the  rains  ended  and  they 
were  never  the  same  again. 

That  day  after  the  rains  was  clear,  with  a little  dry  wind. 
Bushes  danced  in  the  wind  and  cows  stopped  grazing  to 
watch  it  warily.  Only  the  animals  distrusted  it;  the  folks 
welcomed  it  to  dry  their  clothes  and  take  the  wet  off  the 
rain.  And  the  stranger  rode  into  the  valley  with  it. 

No  one  saw  him  come.  One  minute  there  was  just  quiet 
and  the  next  Laurel  turned  around  and  there  he  stood.  He 
was  a tall  man,  not  handsome  but  fair-looking  with  a smile 
on  his  face  and  a big  floppy  dog  nosing  around  at  his  heels. 
He  was  dressed  all  of  some  faded  color  with  a red  scarf  in 
his  jacket  pocket.  He  left  his  mule  up  at  the  gate  and  walked 
down  to  the  yard.  When  Laurel  turned  he  took  off  his  hat 
and  smiled  and  right  there  her  heart  left  her  and  went  singing 
up  the  mountain. 

Not  that  it  was  noticeable.  The  stranger  asked  for  water 
and  grazing  privileges  and  Laurel  cast  down  her  eyes  and 
allowed  that  it  was  all  right  with  her  but  that  he’d  better 
ask  her  mother.  They  walked  up  to  the  big  house  and  gave 
Missus  Kincaide  a start  for  a minute.  It  wasn’t  often  that 
any  man  came  around  like  that.  Then  she  said  that  she  didn’t 
mind  as  long  as  the  dog  didn’t  chase  the  stock.  They  had 
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little  enough  as  it  was.  The  man  thanked  her  gravely,  said 
good  morning,  and  went  to  bring  up  his  mule.  He  staked 
himself  out  in  the  small  shed  and  slept  through  the  morning. 

The  Kincaides  had  had  a handyman  of  sorts  who  worked 
on  the  next  farm  and  came  over  now  and  then  to  help  out. 
He  remembered  young  Jonathan  and  thought  it  was  a shame. 
They  couldn’t  pay  him  and  he  stopped  coming.  The  place 
showed  it  and  after  his  nap  the  man  came  back  up  to  the 
house  and  asked  if  they  wanted  a handyman.  Mayanne  told 
him  they  couldn’t  pay  a man  but  he  allowed  that  pay 
wasn’t  important.  All  he  wanted  was  a bed  and  some  food 
every  now  and  then.  So  he  stayed  on. 

Pretty  soon  the  people  in  the  valley  began  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  The  Kincaide  place  was  coming  alive  and  they 
got  to  wondering.  They  knew  about  the  stranger,  of  course, 
since  news  can’t  be  kept  down  for  long.  But  he  seemed  to 
really  be  taking  hold. 

His  first  real  appearance  in  public,  not  counting  the  times 
he  rode  by,  was  about  a month  later.  He  found  out  there  was 
to  be  a dance  and  he  asked  Laurel  to  go.  By  this  time  they  were 
on  good  speaking  terms  and  her  mother  said  they  might  as 
well.  It  was  a good  dance.  Laurel  sparkled  as  she  hadn’t  in 
months,  least  as  far  as  folks  knew,  and  they  made  a striking 
couple.  He  had  a good  height  and  fine  brown  eyes  with 
hair  to  match.  Laurel  was  small  and  golden  but  slim  and 
mighty  pretty  even  with  all  the  hard  work  she  had  to  do. 
They  danced  until  dark  night  and  finally  it  was  time  to  set  off 
for  home. 

The  horses  walked  along  at  a good  clip  since  they  wanted 
to  get  home  and  the  night  was  a little  chilly.  The  two  of  them 
sat  there  saying  little  until  they  came  to  the  top  of  the  spring 
mountain.  Then  he  reined  in  the  horses  and  they  sat  there 
overlooking  the  valley.  The  moon  was  as  bright  as  day  and 
the  farm  stood  out  in  lights  and  shadows  in  black  relief. 

He  looked  so  long  that  Laurel  wondered  what  he  was 
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thinking.  Then  he  turned  his  face  to  her  and  she  started. 
He  looked  as  dark  as  the  mountain  behind  him  and  his  face 
was  hard  and  sad.  Unconsciously  Laurel  reached  out  to  com- 
fort him  and  at  that  moment  the  horses  started  off.  He 
caught  at  the  reins  and  when  they  were  on  their  way  she 
saw  that  his  face  was  relaxed  again.  He  smiled  at  her  and 
she  smiled  back  and  it  was  like  a burden  lifted  off  her  heart. 
They  put  away  the  horses  and  he  took  her  up  to  the  big  house. 
When  he  kissed  her  gently  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  and  she  watched  him  walk  back  down  the  path 
with  joy  in  her  heart. 

The  next  morning  he  was  gone.  Only  an  old  red  scarf 
was  left  on  the  floor  of  the  shed  to  show  that  he  had  ever 
been  there.  Laurel  picked  it  up  without  saying  anything  and 
walked  slowly  up  toward  the  barn.  Her  mother  went  back 
to  the  house  and  shut  the  door.  Laurel  stood  in  the  yard 
and  looked  up  to  the  mountain.  The  little  wind  blew 
sharp  against  her  tears. 
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L' Amour, 

Toujours 

L' Amour 


rT'HACKERAY  SAID,  “To  love  and  win  is  the  best  thing; 

to  love  and  lose  the  next  best.”  I don’t  know  about  the 
first  because  I haven’t  won  yet,  but  I have  been  in  a few 
losing  battles  which  I believe  qualify  me  for  an  evaluation  of 
the  second. 

First  of  all,  if  you  don’t  realize  that  vicarious  romance 
is  a glorified  version  of  “playing  house”  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, even  though  you  would  rather  die  than  admit  it,  you 
take  all  the  fun  out  of  the  game  and  it  becomes  pathetic 
tragedy  instead  of  the  ennobling  drama  you  intend  it  to  be. 
Please,  if  Portia  must  face  life,  let  her  do  it  quietly  and  with 
dignity,  preserving,  however,  the  inner  amusement  of  Mona 
Lisa.  Let  her  turn  her  best  friend  into  a wailing  wall.  Let 
her  tear  her  hair  in  anguish.  Let  her  plot  and  scheme  like 
Mata  Hari.  But  don’t  let  her  take  herself  seriously. 

Whether  the  object  of  your  unnoticed  (and,  therefore, 
genuine,  true,  and  heroic)  affections  is  a recording  star  with 
the  fresh-scrubbed  All-American-Boy  appeal  or  the  more  pro- 
saic high  school  football  star  whom  you  help  to  hurdle  the  bar- 
riers of  Latin  syntax,  adore  him  in  silence.  Let  the  knife  of 
distance,  age,  wife,  or  other  sweetheart  twist  in  your  heart 
until  the  pain  excruciates  you.  My  dear,  you  are  suffering. 
Enjoy  it  while  you  can.  Lavish  it  upon  yourself.  Waste  it. 
You  can  always  cook  up  more.  That’s  the  beauty  of  it.  There 
are  always  more  people,  impossibly  out  of  reach,  with  whom 
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to  fall  in  love.  And  they  will  never  know.  It’s  all  so  sad  and 
beautiful. 

Now  is  the  time,  while  you  are  in  the  throes  of  this 
thing  called  love,  to  indulge  all  your  dormant,  creative  talents. 
If  you  draw,  sketch  your  beloved’s  magnificent  physiogomy 
and  make  him  immortal.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  frame  your 
grandiloquent  passion  in  a Shakespearean  sonnet,  all  the  while 
referring  to  its  existence  in  your  diary  or  other  papers  in 
hopes  that  it  will  be  published  posthumously.  Only  too  late 
will  he  know  the  depth  of  tragic  emotion  reached  by  one  who 
preferred  to  remain  (because  she  loved  him  so  unselfishly) 
his  secret  admirer. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  to  falling  in  love  so  that  only 
you  and  the  rest  of  the  world  (minus  your  hero)  know  it. 
That  is,  and  I am  repeating,  the  danger  of  believing  that  it 
is  genuine.  It  is  all  to  easy  to  get  carried  away  by  your  own 
personal  rendition  of  Camille.  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing about  this  makeshift  Armand  in  the  first  place  which 
caused  your  choice.  And,  as  often  happens,  this  something 
is  enough  to  build  upon.  After  all,  it  only  takes  a grain  of 
sand  to  irritate  the  oyster  into  producing  a pearl.  In  this  case, 
your  suffering  becomes  dangerously  real  and  the  only  thing 
you  can  do  is  stick  it  out  to  the  bitter,  and  I do  mean  bitter, 
end. 


Austin  Dobson  wrote,  “Love  comes  unseen;  we  only  see 
it  go.”  He  must  have  been  writing  about  the  real  thing,  be- 
cause that  is  emphatically  not  the  case  with  the  here-I-go- 
again-takin’-a-chance-on-love  variety.  You  can  see  it  coming 
from  here  to  sputnik;  you  even  prepare  yourself  for  the 
“shock”  psychologically.  And  you  don’t  see  it  go  either  be- 
cause the  special  feature  of  unrequited  love  is  that  it  is  going, 
going,  gone  even  while  it  is  yet  on  the  launching  pad.  You 
are  actually  squandering  your  love  gratis  on  someone  who 
doesn’t  even  have  the  sense  to  return  it.  Eventually  you  will 
run  out  of  fuel  and  will  take  a vacation  to  build  up  a new 
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supply.  To  change  the  metaphor,  it  is  not  unlike  running 
a blood-bank. 

Lest  this  sound  more  like  a prosecution  than  a defense,  let 
me  add  this:  While  you  are  wasting  this  free  affection  (a 

term,  incidentally,  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  free 
love)  you  are  doing  it  harmlessly.  You  may  be  deliberately 
inflicting  yourself  with  pain  but  at  least  no  one  else  is.  In 
short,  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  fantasy  as  well  as  the  dis- 
advantages. And  like  the  game  of  “playing  house”  this  game, 
too,  is  a kind  of  preparation  for  the  reality.  The-  love  you 
manufacture  is  not  the  same  that  will  come  spontaneously 
some  day  (so  they  say).  That  love  is  being  spared  for  some- 
thing better  than  mere  pretense. 

Finally,  when  you  total  all  the  fun  in  retrospect  of  your 
lovely  love  affairs,  each  one  seemingly  the  “be-all  and  the 
end-all  here,”  and  know  that  they  helped  you  mature  with- 
out doing  the  permanent  damage  of  a false  victory,  you 
might  even  say  that  you  emerged  from  the  frayed  nerves 
perhaps  a little  better  than  second  best. 


• Kay  Leitner 
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*7<4e  Voice,  in  the  Wind 


Who  will  hear  what  the  wind  says 
In  the  dark  of  the  night 
When  it  raps  fitfully 

On  the  fast-barred  windows  of  the  houses? 

‘For  unto  us  a child  is  born 
Unto  us  a son  is  given.9 

The  voice  of  the  world  is  in  the  wind 
It  tells  the  tale  of  the  people 
Of  the  longing  and  of  the  waiting. 

One  winter's  night 
A wind  rang  the  stars 
As  it  swept  past  them 
Playing  glad  music. 

And  she  brought  forth 

her  firstborn  son 

and  laid  him  in  a manger.9 

The  wail  of  the  mourner  is  there 
The  thin  cry  of  birth 
And  the  sigh  of  the  dying 
Are  there, 

The  rejoicing  of  the  merrymakers 
And  of  the  lovers. 
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Then  a wind  blew 
Around  a hill  one  day 
At  the  ninth  hour 
Gathering  cUmds 
To  hide  the  appalling  sorrow 
From  the  sensitive  sky. 

The  clouds  and  the  people 
Were  unfeeling 
They  did  not  care. 

The  wind  has  to  listen 

And  cries  out  in  its  anguish 

For  deliverance  from  this  burden. 

‘Eli,  Eli,  lamma  sabacthani!> 

It  flays  its  vengeance 

Upon  the  people 

It  crushes  the  habitations 

Of  the  people 

Of  the  indifferent  people 

And  tears  and  beats  and  rages 

And  subsides. 

‘It  is  consummated.’ 

Who  will  listen  to  the  world-wind 
As  it  knocks  hopelessly 
In  the  restlessness  of  the  night 
Upon  the  shut-tight  windows 
Of  the  houses. 


@ Nancy  Schmitz 
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Boys  Don't  Cry 

• jody  Schrimpf 


jyiNA  WAS  a gentle  animal. 

Anyone  could  tell  that  by 
looking.  I’d  never  seen  a 
baby  lamb  before,  but  even  I 
knew  that  there  was  gentle- 
ness in  this  creature.  I think 
that  must  have  been  the  rea- 
son Dad  gave  her  to  my  bro- 
ther Mark  for  his  4-H  pro- 
ject. Mark  isn’t  gentle.  At 
sixteen,  he’s  quick  to  lose  his 
temper  and  quick  to  apolo- 
gize. Sometimes  too,  one 
catches  sight  of  a certain  de- 
liberate action  that  betrays 
a sharp  mind  with  a frighten- 
ing keenness. 


My  brother  had  not  been  a very  good  4-H  member.  His 
interest  in  “a  lot  of  stuffy  meetings”  was  at  zero  when  Nina 
arrived.  A boy’s  interest  is  easily  caught  and  just  as  easily 
lost  in  the  summer  time.  The  days  are  warm  and  full  of 
dreams.  A guy  can  latch  on  to  any  activity  until  a better 
one  comes  along.  But  the  way  Mark  latched  on  to  that  lamb 
really  did  beat  anything  we  had  ever  seen.  Mom  and  Dad 
both  held  their  breath  (figuratively  speaking)  the  first  two 
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weeks,  just  praying  that  this  great  interest  would  last.  It  did. 

I remember  one  very  hot  day  towards  the  end  of  July. 
Mom  and  I had  been  canning  corn  from  our  garden  all 
morning,  and  now  that  lunch  was  over,  I needed  someone  to 
take  me  swimming.  I methodically  ran  through  a mental  list 
of  Mark’s  probable  occupations  for  hot  afternoons.  He  would 
be  with  that  lamb,  and  the  lamb  would  keep  cool  even  if 
Mark  didn’t.  I took  the  path  from  the  back  porch  that 
leads  to  a small  spring-fed  creek  which  crosses  our  north 
pasture.  Even  six  acres  is  a lot  of  land  to  cover  under  a 
metal-hot  sun,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  I had  nearly  decided 
to  cool  off  with  a shower  and  a good  book  instead  of  a 
swim.  Anyhow,  I didn’t  have  to  stand  there  and  let  grass- 
hoppers spit  tobacco  at  me.  No  sir!  Ugh,  I hated  those  things. 

Mark  and  the  lamb  never  did  see  me  that  afternoon.  They 
were  too  busy.  He  had  apparently  been  training  and  groom- 
ing her  for  the  4-H  fair  scheduled  for  the  middle  of  August, 
and  he  had  slipped  the  halter  off  to  let  her  loosen  her  limbs 
and  rest.  She  went  to  the  creek  and  he  stood  watching  her 
as  she  shook  water  off  her  saucy,  black  face.  It  is  an  odd 
thing  to  feel  afraid  in  the  middle  of  a summer  afternoon, 
but  his  look  scared  me.  Ho  looked  so  intensely  proud  of  that 
animal,  and  he  loved  her  too  much. 

The  summer  lazed  along  with  its  4-H  fair,  blue  ribbons  for 
Mark’s  Nina,  and  eventually,  school.  Mark  was  a freshman 
and  I was  a senior  in  high  school  that  year.  We  were  both 
very  active,  but  Mark  always  had  time  for  that  sheep.  He 
was  especially  careful  of  her  now  because  her  twins  were  due 
early  in  May.  Twins  ran  in  her  family.  Senior  play  lead  and 
graduation  kept  me  preoccupied  and  Nina’s  time  grew  closer 
without  my  realizing  it. 

Once,  when  I was  small,  someone  used  the  phrase,  “yanked 
out  by  the  roots.”  I wondered  for  a long  time  about  that, 
but  the  sight  of  Mark’s  face  that  first  Friday  in  May  “yanked” 
my  absentmindedness  “out  by  the  roots.”  I knew  what 
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it  meant  then.  I had  no  more  than  walked  into  the  house  when 
he  had  tossed  my  books  into  the  chair,  grabbed  my  arm,  and 
headed  me  out  the  back  door  towards  the  barn.  I guessed 
from  his  mumbling  that  the  trouble  was  Nina  and  I knew 
from  the  look  on  Mom’s  face  that  nobody  could  really  help  her. 

Mom  and  I brought  the  one  live  lamb  up  to  the  house 
where  it  lay  in  its  box  on  the  oven  door  with  a bottle  of 
Pet  milk  formula  in  its  eager  mouth.  Mark  buried  Nina  and 
the  other  lamb  that  evening.  Mom  and  I asked  Dad  to  do 
it,  but  he  insisted  that  it  was  Mark’s  job.  I guess  it  was,  really, 
but  that  shovel  surely  looked  heavy  across  those  sixteen-year- 
old  shoulders  as  he  headed  towards  the  barn. 

Mark  never  did  cry.  I guess  boys  aren’t  supposed  to. 
I watched  him  put  the  shovel  away  in  the  tool  shed,  then 
head  for  the  house.  I switched  on  the  kitchen  light  and 
set  out  the  apple  pie  and  milk  that  I had  been  saving 
for  him,  but  seeing  the  studied  mask  he  had  made  of  his 
face,  I didn’t  say  anything. 

A clatter  and  a solid  thump  startled  us  both  and  turning 
around  we  witnessed  one  of  the  funnist  scenes  on  record.  The 
lamb  had  fallen  out  of  his  bed  on  the  oven  door  and  was  try- 
ing desperately  to  stand  on  Mom’s  waxed,  kitchen  floor. 
Its  sides  heaved  with  the  exertion  of  keeping  all  four  legs 
straight  at  the  same  time,  and  there  was  a proud  “just  look 
at  me,”  expression  on  its  little  black  face.  We  were  looking 
— and  laughing,  even  Mark. 
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Parents 

Are 

So  Unintellectual 

T ALWAYS  THOUGHT  when  you  entered  college  you  de- 
A served  a little  respect  around  the  home.  After  all,  an  in- 
dividual who  has  decided  to  spend  her  youth  attending  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  absorbing  all  sorts  of  knowledge 
deserves  some  consideration! 

But  do  you  think  my  parents  will  agree  on  these  practical 
points?  I should  say  not!  My  opinions  are  no  more  respected 
now  than  they  were  in  high  school.  Our  house  is  worse  than 
the  Dark  Ages,  for  all  the  appreciation  given  to  cultural  things. 
You’d  think  my  Mom  and  Dad  would  appreciate  my  efforts  to 
provoke  interesting  and  stimulating  discussion.  But  no,  not 
them.  They  won’t  even  listen  when  I start  invigorating  con- 
versation. In  fact,  they  act  as  though  I don’t  even  know 
what  I’m  talking  about!  They  call  my  intellectual  discussion 
“arguing!” 

A few  nights  ago,  for  instance,  they  were  watching  T-V  in 
the  den.  There  sat  my  Dad,  Hunter,  happily  engrossed  in 
the  tale  of  Sugar  foot.  Over  his  knee  was  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  his  sole  reading  matter.  But  then,  he’s  a pretty  good 
guy.  I mean,  at  least  he  knows  a few  things  about  what’s 
going  on  and  every  once  in  a while  he  makes  a positively 
brilliant  statement. 

And  there  sat  my  Mom,  a perfectly  hopeless  case.  She 
doesn’t  care  about  anything,  except  silly  things  like  whether 
we  should  have  roast  or  chicken  for  Sunday  dinner,  or  how 
to  finish  the  new  curtains  or  if  her  daughter  has  left  her  room 
in  a mess  again,  so  go  clean  it  up.  But  at  this  time,  Mom 
was  completely  enthralled  by  the  action  of  Sugarfoot,  one  of 
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her  many  western  favorites. 

I couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  My  family  was  being  taken 
over  by  the  mass  mania  of  T-V  in  general,  western  movies  in 
particular.  So  began  my  plans. 

“Mom,  there’s  a very  good  article  in  the  new  Look  about 
Fidel  Castro,”  I said,  trying  to  drown  out  “Mister,  you  heard 
the  lady.  She  don’t  want  to  be  bothered.  So  you  jest 
mosey  along,  or  ...  ” 

“That’s  nice,”  was  Mom’s  vague  reply.  And  after  a brutal 
fight  wherein  Sugarfoot  whipped  the  villain;  “Is  he  another 
one  of  those  foreign  baseball  players  you  like  so  well?” 

I really  should  have  known  better  than  to  interrupt 
her.  I picked  up  Look  again  and  resumed  thumbing  through 
it. 

“Dad!”  I fairly  screamed.  “Here’s  a painting  by  Giotto! 
Here,  see,  isn’t  it  just  beautiful!” 

For  a second  his  gaze  shifted  to  the  picture  in  the  maga- 
zine and  then  flicked  back  to  the  T-V  set.  “Never  heard 
of  him.  ” 

“Mom,  surely  you’ve  heard  of  him.  He’s  Italian  and  quite 
a famous  artist.” 

No  answer. 

“Mom,  he’s  Italian.  Don’t  you  even  have  any  pride  in 
your  ancestral  background?  Don’t  you  want  to  hear  about 
someone  of  your  own  heritage? 

Still  no  reply. 

“It  says  here,”  I stated,  not  wanting  to  give  up  easily, 
“that  his  amazing  plastic  sense  endows  not  only  the  figures 
but  every  detail  with  psychological,  not  merely — Hunter,  are 
you  listening? — not  merely  visual  intensity.  Do  you  think 
Giotto  uses  chiarascuro  for  the  rendering  of  plastic  values, 
Hunter?  Hunter,  are  you  listening?” 

He  wasn’t.  Sugarfoot  was  kissing  some  girl. 

“I  think  these  westerns  have  entirely  too  much  love- 
making  in  them,”  I muttered. 
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“Oh,  Anna  Jane,  when  these  cowboys  are  so  cute,  you 
can’t  expect  the  public  to  believe  they  just  chase  outlaws  ” 
replied  Mom. 

“I  like  the  love  scenes.  W-w-wow!”  was  Hunter’s  contri- 
bution to  the  “discussion.” 

That  settled  it!  I jumped  up,  strode  across  the  room,  gave 
the  knob  a quick  flip  and  Sugarfoot  disappeared. 

“Honestly,  how  can  you  people  sit  around  the  house  and 
watch  these  dumb  shows  night  after  night?  Why  don’t  you 
read  ...”  Well  of  course  by  this  time  they  were  both  rather 
upset,  so  I turned  the  set  back  on,  but  I wouldn’t  say  die. 
“Why  don’t  you  read  some  good  books?  Anyone  can  see 
the  play  follows  the  same  plot  of  King  Lear,  only  in  a much 
cruder  form,  of  course.  You’ll  find  it’s  really  the  older  chil- 
ren  who  are  responsible  for  the  Father’s  losing  the  ranch  and 
they’re  trying  to  blame  it  on  the  youngest  daughter.  She  is 
another  Ophelia.  All  these  westerns  are  patterned  from 
good  literature,  only  adapted  and  simplified  for  the  low-type 
mentality  of  people  who  watch  T-V!” 

Well,  the  truth  did  hurt,  and  of  course  my  Dad  got  posi- 
tively furious.  He  didn’t  let  loose  any  violent  verbal  assault 
for  he’d  miss  some  of  the  show,  but  his  mouth  set  in  a grim 
line  and  he  looked  like  a Picasso  painting. 

We  watched  the  rest  of  the  story  in  silence,  and  it  ended 
up  that  the  youngest  daughter  really  was  guilty.  This  hurt 
my  literary  pride  and  to  save  face  I gave  a short  criticism 
of  the  weak  plot,  poor  characterization,  and  bad  dialogue  of 
the  episode. 

Of  course,  my  parents  didn’t  agree,  so  I merely  pointed 
out  that  perhaps  if  they  would  read  a trifle  more,  they  could 
see  my  points. 

“I’m  reading  some  simply  fascinating  books,  and  I know 
you  would  enjoy  them.  One  is  Being  and  Nothingness  and  the 
other  is  Mass  Culture.  Reading  is  good  for  you.  A.  E.  House- 
men said,  ‘Good  literature  continually  read  for  pleasure  must, 
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let  us  hope,  do  some  good  for  the  reader;  must  quicken  his 
perception,  though  dull;  sharpen  his  discrimination,  though 
blunt;  and  mellow  the  rawness  of  his  personal  opinions’.” 

“Young  lady,”  Hunter  began,  “we  are  not  dull,  blunt,  raw, 
or — ” but  Mother  gave  him  one  of  her  “But-darling, -we’re- 
sending-her-to-college-to-leam”  looks,  so  Hunter  didn’t  finish. 

But  I couldn’t  leave  things  like  that.  You  have  to  stand 
up  for  what  you  believe  in,  or  something  deep  in  you  dies! 
“Don’t  you  ever  care  if  you  learn  anything?  Don’t  you  ever 
crave  knowledge?  Samuel  Johnson  said  that  the  desire  for 
knowledge  was  a natural  feeling  and  every  human  being 
should  be  willing  to  give  all  to  obtain  knowledge  unless  his 
mind  was  debauched  ...” 

“Nobody  around  this  house  is  debauched,”  Hunter  was 
saying.  “We’re  tired  from  working  hard  all  day  and  only 
trying  to  relax  in  peace  and  quiet,  which  seems  impossible 
since  you  took  up  sounding  like  an  encyclopedia.  I also 
think  a certain  young  lady  has  temporarily  dropped  “respect” 
from  her  college  vocabulary  so  this  young  lady  isn’t  going  to 
the  opening-day  baseball  game  with  the  Tigers.” 

Mentally  I formed  various  premises,  conclusions  and  di- 
lemmas that  would  show  how  illogical  he  was,  but  I couldn’t 
say  a word.  I had  been  counting  the  days  since  the  last  game 
of  the  previous  season  until  baseball  would  start  again. 
“You  don’t  care  if  I learn  anything,  you  think  I don’t  know 
what  I’m  talking  about,  you  ...”  but  I couldn’t  continue  for 
fear  I’d  start  bawling  right  there.  Hunter  noticed  my  watery 
eyes  and  his  face  softened. 

Oh,  no,  he  wasn’t  going  to  get  the  best  of  me.  “Well,” 
I said  haughtily,  “at  least  there’s  no  Oedipus  complex  in  this 
house.”  And  I marched  into  my  bedroom. 

And  I’d  almost  bet  there  was  a faint  smile  on  his  face  and 
in  his  voice  as  he  said,  “Oedipus  complex?  Goodnight,  college 
girl.” 

# Anna  jane  Wright 
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^andellcut  Wins 


Clutter  the  streets  like  November  leaves 
And  on  heavy  fruited  branches  swing 
With  yelps  of  laughter  snatched  by  reckless  wind 
That  singing,  churning,  whirling,  echoes  far 
The  city  din  and  dawn-pealed  Sabbath  toll. 

Now,  snow  sky,  shake  below  your  shaggy  flakes 
To  tickle  the  ice-scrubbed  upturned  faces; 
Tomorrow  those  tranquil  slopes  are  frosted  forts. 
But  best  the  idle  golden  hours  with  barns 
And  ball,  the  dark-treed  copse  and  deep  warm  creek. 
Now  break  the  water,  saddle-brown  bodies, 

To  rout  perch,  day-dreaming  in  muddy  nooks; 

Drink  deep  the  dandelion  wine  before 
The  heady  ripened  brew  of  autumn. 

• Joanne  PoiriroW 
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Ojj  on  Old  Wanton  ^b\eomin(f 


A Dialogue 


What  do  you  see,  old  woman,  in  those  tongues 
That  lick  the  darkness  and  purring  slither 
Against  the  wall  and  frosted  pane?  The  rungs 
of  laddered  years  soon  cease,  care  not  whether 
The  summit  scaled  or  that  this  view  does  tell 
Of  barren  ledges  where  you  stopped  or  fell. 


“I  see  strange  things  and  faces  in  the  glow 
Of  embered  light  that  breathes  upon  the  chill 
Of  memory,  warms  scenes  that  I did  know 
Once  upon  a springtime.  They  bring  a thrill 
And  flush  of  seedtime  when  those  dead  revive, 
When  brass  is  gold  and  all  the  world’s  alive.” 
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Do  you  not  fear,  old  woman,  that  these  scenes 
Will  make  the  darkness  darker?  Is  darkness 
Endless  when  this  light  has  failed?  They  are  means 
Perhaps,  to  light  this  weary  loneliness  . . . 

Ah,  to  live,  to  die:  the  cycle  is  same 
For  all  of  other  clime  or  other  name. 


“I  once  had  feared  the  darkness  as  you  fear, 

And  wildly  clutched  the  greentime.  Yet  the  spring 
Would  not  taste  sweet  if  fall  did  not  appear — 
There’s  comfort  in  the  shadows  that  both  bring. 

Do  I prattle?  Yet  it  does  surely  seem 
Few  people  understand  the  need  to  dream. 


“For  we,  but  mortals  on  a mortal  earth, 

Can  choose  the  dawn  before  the  dusk  does  fall; 
And  man,  not  time,  dismantles  hope,  nor  dearth 
Of  passion  quench  the  quiet  glow  at  all.” 

The  night  slinks  on;  the  fire  in  drowsy  mood 
Purrs  low  and  sinks  in  tranquil  solitude. 

£ Joanne  Parrott 
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F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's 


TN  The  Diamond  as  Big  as  the  Ritz  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  takes 
A John  Unger,  a student  from  Hades,  Mississippi,  and  drops 
him  in  the  midst  of  a fabulously  wealthy  and  uniquely  un- 
feeling family — the  Washingtons — Braddock,  Percy,  Kismine, 
Jasmine  and  Mrs.  Washington.  They  live  in  fairy-like  world 
atop  a solid  diamond  mountain,  keep  an  army  of  slaves  who 
never  heard  of  emancipation,  and  murder  and  imprison  their 
visitors  to  keep  their  secret.  John  Unger,  a friend  of  Percy's, 
is  the  next  in  their  line  of  victims.  He  is  present  at  the  des- 
truction of  the  diamond  mountain  and  brings  Kismine  and 
Jasmine  out  to  civilization. 

The  story  is  laid  in  a self-contained  world  of  unheard  of 
wealth.  The  place  seems  to  be  a combination  of  technicolor 
and  cinerama  techniques  run  wild.  As  Mr.  Washington  says, 
“All  the  artists  who  tried  failed  to  build  the  place.  The  only 
man  who  could  do  anything  with  the  mountain  was  a moving- 
picture  fella.”  The  strained  richness  of  the  place  and  the 
constant  flow  of  sweet,  recorded  music  reminds  us  of  the 
cemetery  of  Waugh’s  “Loved  One.” 

An  air  of  mock  grandeur  envelopes  the  Washington  world. 
The  father  is  named  after  two  great  generals  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  in  America — George  Washington  and  the  British 
Braddock.  The  name  Percy  could  refer  to  the  poet  Shelley. 
Kismine  and  Jasmine  are  oriental  flowers.  But  the  Washing- 
ton world  is  only  a veneer  for  the  refined  animality  of  the 
family.  Lush  green  grass  hides  a hole  in  which  captured  avi- 
ators are  imprisoned.  The  veneer  cracks  when  Mr.  Washing- 
ton stumbles  and  “lets  forth  an  involuntary  curse.” 
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Hollywood  - Hades 


Fitzgerald  lived  the  last  part  of  his  life  in  Hollywood 
working  as  a script  writer.  He  had  already  seen  the  Jazz 
Age.  The  artificial  world  of  this  story  was  only  an  elaboration 
of  the  tinsel  world  he  knew.  Arthur  Mizener  says  that  Fitz- 
gerald knew  the  harsh  gentility  of  the  rich  and  used  wealth 
as  his  dominant  symbol  in  his  writing.  He  mistrusted  the 
rich  because  he  knew  their  insensitivity.  Like  the  Washing- 
tons they  hid  their  brutality  beneath  soft  clothes,  sunken 
bathtubs  and  jewels.  Their  gentility  slips  when  they  some- 
times “let  fall  an  involuntary  curse.”  This  insensitivity  had 
blinded  the  Washingtons  to  reality.  Murder  to  them  is  com- 
monplace. The  world  is  a toy.  They  wanted  to  start  a war  to 
please  Kismine’s  whim  to  be  a war  nurse.  Hades,  the  symbol 
of  eternal  punishment,  has  been  abolished  as  has  the  children’s 
punishment 

In  this  make-believe  world  the  characters  first  deny 
God  then  are  forced  to  recognize  Him.  Like  foolish  children 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washington  try  to  bribe  Him.  The  most  majes- 
tic scene  in  the  story  is  the  ceremony  of  offering  sacrifice  to 
God.  Before  this  scene  “there  was  no  altar,  no  priest,  no 
sacrifice.”  Now  the  man  who  abolished  hell  dares  to  ap- 
proach God  with  his  puny  diamond  and  asks  that  his  world 
be  restored,  that  the  aviators  be  destroyed.  Man,  like  Brad- 
dock  Washington,  is  confused.  God  has  His  price.  “God 
was  made  in  man’s  image,  so  it  has  been  said;  He  must  have 
His  price.” 

God  refuses  the  bribe.  The  earth  is  dark  as  on  Calvary, 
the  thunder  rolls  and  the  world  is  still  and  afraid.  The  dia- 
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mond  mountain  explodes.  The  sinful  thing  is  destroyed.  God 
has  triumphed. 

At  the  close  of  the  story  we  think  that  only  Kismine 
realizes  what  has  happened.  She  wonders  if  her  father  will 
be  in  Hades.  Here  we  have  an  obvious  play  on  the  word — 
the  Mississippi  town  and  the  place  of  punishment.  John 
Unger  informs  her  that  her  father  is  dead  and  she  is  con- 
fused about  that  place  “that  was  abolished  long  ago.”  Only 
Kismine  realizes  how  dead  her  father  really  is. 

The  world  that  Fitzgerald  created  for  this  story  is  like 
the  world  of  Kafka — fantastic,  grotesque  and  completely  hor- 
rible. Both  authors  work  in  a fantastic  world.  Kafka  finds 
his  answer  to  the  man-God  relationship  in  a physically  cruel 
world.  Fitzgerald  puts  his  characters  into  a richly  furnished 
world  that  still  cannot  hide  their  brutality.  In  both  worlds  God 
has  His  vengance. 

• Margaret  Yonke 
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My 

First 

Performance 

• 

Marcello 

Bergup 


T REMEMBER  the  first  time 
A I met  Mr.  Shakespeare  via 
Mr.  Charles  Lamb.  One  story 
especially  fascinated  me.  A 
boy  named  Romeo  and  a girl, 
Juliet,  were  very  much  in 
love,  but  their  families  were 
mad  at  each  other.  One  night 
the  boy  secretly  visited  his 
girl  friend  on  her  balcony. 
This  stirred  my  childish  imag- 
ination. Why  couldn’t  my 
sister,  my-  friend  who  lived 
next  door,  and  I put  on  a play 
about  this  story?  We  were 
always  acting  out  one  thing 
or  another.  Our  chief  delight 
was  a fairy  dance  we  had  in- 
vented, imagining  ourselves 
in  filmy  gowns,  our  delicate 
wings  raising  us  high  into  the 
air. 


I talked  it  over  with  my  sister,  Carmelita,  and  my  friend, 
Katherine.  They  were  almost  as  excited  as  I was.  Luckily, 
the  book  had  provided  pictures  of  the  characters,  so  we  knew 
exactly  what  we  needed.  Katherine  was  to  play  Juliet,  the - 
heroine.  She  wore  a striking  aqua  chenille  bathrobe,  and  a 
beautiful  scarf  veiled  her  brown  curls.  I was  to  be  Romeo, 
her  lover.  Bedroom  slippers,  pajama  pants,  a short  coat  with 
a belt  at  my  middle  and  a relic  of  a hat,  which  I found  in  the  , 
attic,  constituted  my  wardrobe.  The  picture  of  Romeo  in  the 
book  showed  him  with  a beautiful  long  plume  hanging  from 
his  hat,  so  I ingeniously  stuck  a chicken  feather  in  mine.  My 
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sister  was  the  friar.  She  found  an  old  brown  coat  which,  with 
a rope  tied  around  it,  and  with  sandals  on  her  feet  made  her 
the  perfect  little  monk.  A beanie  on  her  head  and  a prayer 
book  created  the  pious  effect. 

Curtain  time  came  and  we  were  all  excited.  Our  audience 
was  seated  and  getting  restless.  Katherine  picked  up  the 
folds  of  her  flowing  aqua  bathrobe  and  took  her  place  on  the 
balcony  (the  curb  of  the  driveway).  Clutching  a rose  in  her 
hand,  she  blurted  out  Shakespeare’s  immortal  words,  “Romeo, 
Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou,  Romeo?”  That  was  my  cue.  I 
had  imagined  Romeo  to  come  charging  in  on  a flashing,  white 
steed.  I had  no  steed  and  the  next  best  thing  I could  produce 
was  a somewhat  rickety  tricycle,  so  I came  clanging  in  instead 
of  charging.  Juliet  threw  her  rose  to  me  and  I placed  her  on 
my  quivering,  snorting  mount  (to  this  day  I’ll  never  know  how 
I got  her,  me  and  that  aqua  bathrobe  on  that  tricycle)  and 
boldly  rode  away.  That  was  the  end  of  the  first  scene,  short, 
but  to  the  point.  The  next  and  last  scene  was  the  marriage. 
(We  changed  the  plot  slightly,  believing  the  audience  would 
not  understand  the  beautiful  tragedy  that  happened.)  Car- 
melita  appeared  as  the  friar  and  Juliet  and  I marched  dra- 
matically down  the  aisle.  After  we  were  joined  in  holy  wed- 
lock and  we  had  received  the  blessing  of  the  Church,  we 
turned  to  the  audience  and  bowed  amidst  their  thundering 
(or  so  it  seemed)  applause.  As  the  plume  of  my  hat  touched 
the  ground  again  and  again,  I could  feel  my  heart  swelling. 
I thought  it  would  burst  with  joy.  Then  our  mercenary  feel- 
ings got  hold  of  us  and  we  passed  my  hat  around.  Our  receipts 
totaled  78c. 

That  was  my  first  performance  and  I decided  it  wouldn’t 
be  my  last.  Anything  that  produced  so  much  applause  plus 
78c  (divided  into  three  equal  shares)  was  certainly  something 
that  deserved  looking  into.  Right,  Mr.  Shakespeare?  And 
thanks,  Mr.  Lamb! 
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